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THE PERFECT. 


‘*Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 
—Matt. 5: 48, 


This text has been misunderstood often, for lack of looking 
at the context. What Jesus commands is not perfection. This 
is impossible to us. He means a wide and all-embracing kind- 
ness, like the divine love. Paraphrasing freely the passage from 
the forty-third verse to the end of the chapter, Jesus speaks thus: 
*“ You know that some old teachers have allowed you to hate 
your enemy, if you will love your neighbor. But I tell you that 
your enemy also is to be loved, and that, if persons use you ill, 
you must pray for them; for you are the children of the heavenly 
Father, and it is thus that he acts. Doth he not make his sun 
to rise on the good and on the bad alike, and send his rain the same 
on the just and on the unjust? If ye love them that love you, 
and give only the salutes which ye receive, ye do no more than all 
men do, even bad men and aliens. But ye shall be perfect as 


_ your heavenly Father is perfect, and deal gently with the good 


and the bad alike, just as he sends sunshine and rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” This text, therefore, teaches the duty 


of charity and forgiveness, with the divine perfection of compas- 
gion as our guide, help, and aim. 


The term, ‘‘ Perfection,” was used much among the Jews. 
The writings of the Rabbins speak of perfect charity, perfect 


penitence, perfect prayers, perfect sacrifice, perfect faith, perfect 


coyenant, perfect worship or religion. The Israelites were a per- 
fect people, they said, after receiving the law from Moses. An 
Epistle of the New Testament says, “‘ Perfect love casteth out 
fear,” The Rabbins taught that our love of God must be perfect, 
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and sometimes defined this perfect love as that which was the 
same in all conditions, in good or ill fortune, continuing to bless 
God in pain or in pleasure alike. 

My text, I say, commands not us to be perfect; for how is 
that possible? We cannot be perfect outwar/ly, in our deeds; for 
how be sure always to do the wise and right thing, unless we 
have perfect knowledge and understand all things? Neither can 
we be perfect inwardly, in all our impulses, desires, affections, 
passions, which are so hard to rule and guide; for how can every 
rising feeling, every sudden emotion, flash of thought, inclination, 
craving, response, vehemence, thrill and throb, be without blemish, 
unless we be perfect in nature,—which surely we are not! There- 
fore, perfection is not required by any wise precept, like that of 
my text; nor will any power, human or divine, judge us by that 
standard. 

But now a strange fact comes forth, While perfection in 
act or impulse cannot be expected or required of us, yet conscience 
seems to exact it in every instance. If we be not perfect, it would 
seem that we shall sin sometimes; yet conscience blames us not- 
withstanding. We cannot do wisely and righteously always, yet 
we reproach ourselves whenever we do evil. Whence is this 
strange contradiction? What means this law in us by which we 
seem driven to exact of ourselves what, if we interpret aright our 
constitution, God does not require of us? Strange that, if we be 
imperfect by nature, we should be stung by remorse at every 
falling-short of perfection. 

But, now, if this be stated in another way, it will not seem 
strange; the difficulty will vanish. The truth is this: that, 
although perfection is not required of us, it is required that we 
should be satisfied with nothing less and count naught else worthy 
to be our moral end. Therefore, if we can be satisfied with 
nothing less than the perfect, clearly every defect of will, act, or 
impulse, will be attended with dissatisfaction. 

This paradox burns in us,—If, being imperfect, we also were 
satisfied with the imperfect, we no longer should be imperfect. 
For imperfection can mean only that our actual condition is below 
that which is our true ideal; but if imperfection itself were this 
ideal, then it were not imperfection for us, because it were what 
we were made to be, 
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To state this plainly without paradox: If we were allowed to 
be satisfied with aught less than perfection, less than the wholly 
right, the absolutely good, the eternally and perfectly righteous, 
then this lower order would be the truth and the right to us, and 
the end of our being would be attained. 

Perhaps this condition of us, by which we are enmeshed in 
imperfection by nature, and yet by reason of that nature cannot 
be at peace with aught less than perfection, may be made plainer 
by an illustration. It is as if we were travelers on a long road, 
stretching far before us, So far away that the journey seems 
endless, rise the towers of a beautiful city, like the vision that 
broke on the mind of Wordsworth’s “‘ Solitary,” when he stood 
on a mountain crag after a great storm had passed, and “a 
single step that freed him from the skirts of the blind vapor 
opened to his view”— 

‘Glory beyond all glory ever seen 

By waking sense or by the dreaming soul! 

The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 

Was of a mighty city—boldly say 

A wilderness of building, sinking far 

And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 

Far sinking into splendor—without end! 

Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 

With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 

And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 

Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright 

In avenues disposed ; their towers begirt 

With battlements that on their restless fronts 

Bore stars,—illumination of all gems!” 
We are only on the road. The road is lost in night as far 
behind us as the gleaming city lies before us. Therefore itis 
not asked of us that our journey be accomplished already and we 
joining in the songs of the multitude at the gates whose music 
floats out to us even at this distance. But, with that vision in 
our eyes and that sound in our ears, we reproach ourselves if 
every step be not toward those seraphic citadels, if we loiter or 
faint in the march, or look to right or left, or have ears for any 
siren’s song. 

We cannot be perfect in act or in soul, and yet we can be 
satisfied with nothing else. Herein, we bear the trace of God’s way 

of creation, of his nature in us and of his method with us. By 
the imperfection of our deeds and desires, we recall our origin 


and the long and slow journey we have made from brute life. 
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But by the perfection of cur moral aspiration, naught less than 
which satisfies us, we show the divine source of that enormous 
travail, that endless evolution,—endless forward, endless back- 
ward, having no stop and no beginning,—by which we emerge 
from existence to life, from sensation to thought, love, hope, and 
worship, yearning toward the divine Being, the Eternal, Immu- 
table, Almighty Fatherhood of God from which we spring. It 
cannot be required that we be perfect; but that we can be satis- 
fied with naught else is the secret of religion within us, of the 
worship of the One Infinite Life, Thought, Love, Power, Holiness, 
Beauty, Truth, Mercy,—Eternal, Almighty, Pervading, Tran- 
scendent, Immutable, Creating, Preserving, Redeeming, Judging, 
Condemning, Blessing, Inspirmg, Revealing. We cannot lose 
this worship, and live. The imperfection which we are has that 
reminiscence of its source of life that it adores Perfection in 
which we live and move and have being, and thus is set in 
ourselves an ideal of ourselves which will be satisfied only with 
the perfect,—that is, never satisfied, and love only the divine, 
—that is, love with increasing joy forever. Here will I read you 
a-noble poem by Wasson:— 


IDEALS, 


Angels of growth, of old in that surprise 
Of your first vision, wild and sweet, 
I poured in passionate sighs 
My wish unwise 
That ye descend my heart to meet,— 
My heart so slow to rise! 


Now thus I pray: Angelic be to hold 
In heaven your shining poise afar, 
And to my wishes bold 
Reply with cold, 
Sweet invitation, like a star 
Fixed in the heavens old, 


Did ye descend, what were ye more than I? 
Is’t not by this ye are divine,— 
That, native to the sky, 
Yo cannot hie 
Downward, and give low hearts the wine 
That should reward the high? 


Weak, yet in weakness Ino more complain 
Of your abiding in your places. 
Oh, still, howe’er my pain 
Wild prayers muy rain, 
Keep pure on high the perfect graces 
That stooping could but stain! 
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Not to content our lowness, but to lure 
And lift us to your angelhood, 
Do your surprises pure 
Dawn far and sure 
Above the tumult of young blood, 
And star-like there endure? 


Wait there,—wait, and invite me while I climb; 
For, see, Icome!—but slow, but slow! 

Yet ever as your chime, 

Soft and sublime, 
Lifts at my feet, they move, they go 

Up the great stair ot time. 

But how shall we keep the Perfect before our thoughts, 
to live in the light of it? There are many ways or helps: I will 
speak of four. 

We ought to look at the glorious works of God, and think 
about them. It is not possible to say what the perfection of 
physical glory and loveliness may be. Perhaps on this earth we 
tread but on the threshold of inner chambers filled with unimag- 
inable sublimities and beauties, of which the grandeurs of moun- 
tain, sun, and sea give us no image. It is certain there are 
places in the heavens where sights of splendor and majesty are 
visible surpassing all our earthly skies, by day or night. Never- 
theless, this little earth of ours, whether we think of its sublime 
and awful scenes, or of its grand and wide beauties, or of its del- 
icate and hidden loveliness, surpasses all we can express in hymn 
and music. It loads the mind, even unto staggering, with weight 
of feeling. The infinity of the starry heavens; the grandeur of 
mountains; the majesty of the sea; the shades of interminable 
forests, in which immense rivers are flowing; and the thicket, the 
tree-tops, the marsh, and the water, all teeming with radiant 
life,— 


“Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks, and emerald turf, 
Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky, 
Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 

Molten together, and composing thus, 

Each lost in each, a marvelous array ;” 


the roar that pours over the earth like music, so vast that sounds 
of all kinds and of every pitch blend in perfect harmonies,—winds, 
rains, torrents, the grinding of ice, the plash of waves, the cla- 


mor of ocean, the trumpet of thunder, night’s insects and the 


morning carols of birds, blent with the wide murmur when Zephyr 
tunes her harp of tree-tops, all these combined in sound 
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“That ceases not to flow, 
Like smoke, along the level of the blast, 
In mighty current,” — 


such ravishment of eye and of ear as these things fill the earth 
withal, every day, well may be called Perfect, well may wrap the 
mind in thoughts of that Perfection of Eternal ae of whom all 
this unspeakable beauty is but the appearing! 

Drink deep of the earth’s beauty, and fall rei on that 
innocent wine: thou wilt dream Perfection. 

Another instructor in the thought of the Perfect is Love. 
Ay, and a wondrous instructor! It seems all but the only thing 
in which pure perfection dwells in man or earth. The earth is 
full of sunshine, yes, but of wild storms too, and freezing cold. 
There is fruitfulness and plenty, yes, and droughts, floods, ravages 
of insects and of fire. And where find a man who is all perfect? 
The noblest have their frailties. Nay, even in what issue if not 
Love, will you come on perfection? The greatest achievments 
have some blots of failure. The most glorious works wrap up 
errors. The noblest poem, domed like the sky for grandeur, has 
ambuscades of imperfection. No intelligence, no power or will, no 
morality, force of enterprise, industry, but has some flaw, nor was 
ever any seen among men, nor could be. But, unless eye and mind 
mislead us much, sometimes we do see examples of perfect Love. 

This happens in high places and low alike. Love is not 
cold in rags, nor any warmer under a king’s ermine. Anywhere 
it may be perfect. At least, we do see instances of love in which 
no blemish appears to our eyes, nay, even to minute searching; 
and this is sensible perfection. We do meet forms,—or read of 
them, which is only to meet them with the mind’s eye,—of 
devotion, faithfulness, tender thoughtfulness, so encompassing, 
that to look on such love is like a sight of the Infinite sky; for 
in the day of joy this love is a heaven of light ; and in the night 
of sorrow, a firmament of heavens—‘‘Creation widened.” 

These thoughts have come to me sometimes when I have 
seen transient looks, but illimitable, brush with their wings a 
parental face; or when I have seen an aged countenance in whose 
serenity Love shows perfected by exercise,—perfect at least 
beyond all my ken of blemish, For these sights I give thanks ; 
for then I believe in the Perfect. 
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An other way to travel to the perfect is to look at our fellow- 
men. Behold first theirmarch in great congregations, nations, 
races, continents of peoples. For this will teach us the law of 
- the providence of God, whereby humanity is led like a child and 
schooled to virtue. All about us are evils, distressing, mon- 
strous,—wars, cruelties, injustice, deceit, sickness and pain, 
agonies of love, loss, failure, disappointment. It is not easy— 
nay, close at hand, who is able? to sink these dire things in Per- 
fection, and leave no taint of foul color, no ripple of disturbance. 
But look at the march of the race, at the long stretches of time 
in which facts group themselves to laws before our wondering 
eye, and you will see a transporting glory, even Infinite Perfect- 
ness. You will discern that the tendency of things is away from 
the evil, that the seal of life is set only on the good, and that the 
sure effect of all things is “‘to make the bad deed as if it had 
never been.” Though right be “forever on the scaffold, wrong 
forever on the throne,” you will see that scaffold ‘swaying the 
future,” and God “standing in the shadows, taking care of his 
own.” The tendency of things is illuminated with the Perfection 
of their Divine Home, and unto their home they must come 
like rivers to the sea. When our look is turned not on the 
rough places in the road, or on falls by reason of them, but 
on that city whither the road leads, we go always singing and 
praising. 

Turn to your fellow-men, also, to see and to rejoice in the 
best and holiest of your kind. Bring your eye from its sweep 
of the whole, to see the greatest and best persons. As I write 
in the early morning, I hear a voice singing in the house, 
It gives me a sudden sense of the Infinite. Such did the sight 
of a star give Wordsworth, it is said, when the poet laid his 
ear to the earth to listen for an approaching diligence, and 
his eye caught the gleam of the heavenly jewel hanging on 
a hill-top. Such sense of the Infinite and the Perfect do the 
great and holy spirits of the earth give us,—the voices of the 
prophets, the far-shining saints. They are witnesses of some- 
thing holy; and, if they seem to fulfill our dream, their humility 
and sorrow and aspiration, their ‘“‘ Why call ye me good? 
There is none good but One, that is God,” give us a dream of 
their dream,—Hternal and Perfect Holiness. 
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Turn to your fellow-men still more nearly, looking at the 
persons who are about you and live with you. Here, though 
they all are very imperfect (and happy art thou, if thou seem 
to thyself most imperfect of all,) thou wilt find each has some 
one grace, at least, in which he comes well-nigh perfection; nay, 
it seems sometimes as if that one grace lived in him with the 
whole perfectness of heaven. In one, thou wilt find a devotion, ~ 
in which love and duty blend to a rare beauty of self-forgetful 
-affection; in another, thou wilt see the perfection of cheerful, 
serene, uncomplaining endurance; in another, thou wilt discover 
high untainted truthfulness that nothing can frighten or break ; 
thou wilt behold in another the perfect strength of a will to do, 
to restrain, to undertake ; thou wilt discern in another inexhaust- 
ible benevolence, pity, generosity; in another, thou wilt descry a 
delicate sense of duty and a tender conscience of heavenly quality; 
in another, thou wilt recognize a rare completeness of gentle 
humility, joined with self-discipline; thou wilt mark pure moral 
courage in another; thou wilt distinguish sincere piety in another; 
thou wilt look in another on justice, and in another on forgive- 
ness, and on self-control in another. Look for these good things, 
love them, feed thy soul on them; and thus, if thou have many 
companions, thou wilt surround thyself with many graces. For | 
each will give his best for thy asking, if thou hast eyes to see the 
best; and it will be very nigh perfection, and all will make a 
heavenly atmosphere in which thou canst live. Thou wilt be 
beyond reach of the worst sorrows, and wilt know how to purify 
grief. Thou wilt hear better the sounds from that city which is 
before thee; and the perfections thou hast learned to keep in thine 
eyes will be like light from the city, forming a little chambered 
space about thee and moving with thee. 

Another way to believe in perfection, is to help make it. 
O very good, very worthy and valuable appear to our eyes the 
good things we have helped to build up! When devoutly we 
have endowed anything with our earnestness, our labor, our 
thoughtfulness, all or many of our virtues, perhaps, combining 
in work,—then the object shows to our eyes mainly its great and 
glorious traits. Little blemishes sink from sight, or if not from 
sight, from mind. The high and fine qualities seize us, and 
create a blessed satisfaction. Grumblers are idlers. The critics 
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who are but fault-finders are languid beholders of other 
persons’ labors. Whoever helps to mike the world beautiful 
- and gracious, will find it very beautiful and very gracious indeed. 
Clouds of perfection will cover the earth, as if all life were 
@ morning, and all experience a dawn of light. This is the same 
howeyer cramped the lot be, even though we work in house-service 
or shop-service, or live in a little corner of humblest cares; for if 


_ you open a room fully to the sun-light, it is as much sun-lighted 


as all out-doors. Thechamber is then a piece of the sun-suffused 
heavens, and witnesses of them. Great world-helpers have been 
great world-lovers. What they long and labor to help they behold 
‘so over-shadowed with perfection as to be worth all devotion. 
The world looks rich, the earth beautiful, the heavens worshipful 
and humanity glorious to such. I speak of Vincent De Paul, 
Montefiore, Mrs. Fry, Florence Nightingale, Octavia Hill, John 
Howard, Peter Cooper, Garrison, Pasteur, and many other per- 
sons as deyoutly great, whether pushed forward into men’s sight 
- or hidden in lowly lot. To these souls comes knowledge of the 
Perfect. 

Here now are four ways of coming to think of Perfect- 
ness—that we look and see the glory and beauty of Creation, 
that we delight in our fellow-men by looking on the march of 
mankind and by knowing the good qualities of those who live 
with us, that we rejoice in perfectness of human love, and that 
we try to bring about goodness and make a fair garden around 
us. For if we do these things, we shall know that it is indeed 
a garden in which we walk and work ; and God will “walk in the 
garden,” as of old. 

Now consider how needful it is that we should have this 
_ thought of Perfection and hold to it. Without it, we were as in 
a waste of waters, having forgotten whence we came, nor know- 
ing whither to go or by what star to steer. But O! to know our 
home that it is the Perfect, and to know that we are but ona 
voyage of discipline, and that we shall come to our home, and 
that we have the nature of that home in us by our love of it and 
- mindfulness of it, and that we may visit it continually in thought 
and faith, and by knowledge of its image in the goodness around 
us! What a stay and joy, what a mighty strength and health 
and hope is that faith and thought, the Perfect. Here we are 
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placed in imperfection, yea, and often sadness of imperfection, 
sad traits, loneness, losses, wrong suffered—which is bad, 


wrongs done—which is worse, weakness, pain, disappointment, — 


struggles, failures, fallings, risings but to fall again, faintings 
and staggerings, fears, sorrows, sins. Yes; but with them, 
many helps too, joyful things, beautiful and gracious, if we 
will keep our eyes open to see them and know that they are 
good. And best, brightest and strongest of all is that divinity 
within us, the thought of Perfection. That thought makes 
every joy great by showing us what the joy comes of, and it lifts 
us above all the wrong and strain and strife, or rebukes us if 
we stay in them, and gives us the steadiness of the thought of 
Eternal Quietness, the Perfectness of Law and Life. O! ’tis 
the heart’s need that the hymn sings,— 
“Make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 


That their abides a peace of Thine, 
Man did not make and cannot mar.” 


This peace and power we have by the thought and faith that 
there is the Perfect One, yea, and his Perfection spread out, how- 
ever we toil yet in the transient and unfulfilled. A Shepherd 
once kept his flocks and herds in a poor pasture, and a traveler 
made light of the land and told the man ’twas but a rocky and 
wretched place, “Not so,” said the Shepherd, “there be stones 
enough, to be sure, and the sheep must browse well to make their 
wool; but it is not wretched for all that, for this country has a 
great King.” ‘A King!” quoth the traveler, ‘Ay, but his court and 
city are far enough away from you, poor fellow.” ‘Why, thus it 
is, Sir,” answered the Shepherd, ‘‘So long as I know there is the 
King and the Court, I am happy; and if you like to listen 
to this pipe, Sir,” quoth he,‘I will show you that I can play the 
King’s song, though the pipe be homely enough and made from 
yon scrub of an Elder.” 

It is needful to us, yea, the life of life, the strength of 
strength, the joy of joy, to have hand-hold of the Perfect, and 
be with it, child-like. There is no peace for us but with the 
thought of Perfection; and with this, there is no war. We may 
be carried any whither and live in any place, in any bare and 
hard place whatever, and yet with the faith of the Perfect in us, 
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and the knowledge, like to the Shepherd’s, that God is, we shall 
_be rich and strong. And now behold again, for this needful 
- faith, what angels come to minister to us, that we may learn the 
faith and be blest. First comes the sublime beauty of earth and 
_ sky—a saffron-winged angel with head-bands of stars, yea, and 
a voice of music, singing knowledge of land and sea and living 
_ ereatures and fiery heavens. Then comes mankind, that is such 
“a piece of work,” “noble in reason, infinite in faculty, in form 
and moving express and admirable, in action like an angel, in 
apprehension like a god”—+truly an august minister, proclaiming 
Perfection by the concourse of all peoples in the march of man 
and by the gentle and sweet goodness or great heroism of 
humble persons who live with us. hen comes human love— 
and blest is any cne if this angel abide with him,—making such 
music on the thousand-stringed harp as is a symphony named 
_ Perfection. Then comes the best and most clear-voiced of the 
_ angels, albeit very lowly-voiced and with meek face,—our own 
good deeds and simpleness of heart. For if we love the good, 
the true, the fair, and try to bring it about, we shall have 
sight of the Infinity, Perfection and Eternity of Righteousness. 
«Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


